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STATE  OF  MUSIC  IN  FRANCE  DURING  THE 
With  CENTURY.  Concluded. 

Many  musicians  were  pdronised  by  Charles,  in 
particular  h  it  valet  de  chambre  who  was  a  celebrat*  | 
ed  organist.  Granice,  a  famous  composer  dedicated 
several,  hymns,  proses,  canticles  and  soags  to  queen 
Margaret  the  sister  of  Charles  IX..  Wc  find  in  Mer- 
lennus  a  very  curious  description  of  a  viol  sufficiently 
spacious  to  contain  a  number  of  young  Pages,  who 
sung  the  most  delightful  airs,  while  he  who  played  the 
Ba<s  part  on  the  viol,  sung  the  tenor,  which  formed 
s  complete  concert,  in  t  hree  parts,  which  Granice 
used  to  perform  before  Queen  Margaret.  Antoine 
Sublet,  sumamed  Cardot,a  singer,  stood  so  high  in 
the  King's  favour,  that  !■  that  year,  so  fatal  lo  the 
Protfstants  1572,  Charles  made  him  Bishop  of  Mont- 
pelirr. 

The  lute  was  the  most  favourite  instrument  in 
rmnee,  as  well  as  in  other  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
sbout  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  James  and  j 
Chtrlcs  Ileddington,  natives  of  Scotland,  were  ex¬ 
cellent  performers  on  that  instrument,  they  were  high 
in  favour  with  Henry  IV. 

The  violin  was  brought  into  much  estimation  at 
the  court  of  France  by  the  arrival  of  Baltazarini,  a 
fine  performer  on  it,  who  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
noiin  players,  was  sent  from  Piedmont,  by  Marsha) 
Brissac  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  appointed  by 
lhat  Princess  to  be  her  valet  de  Chambre  and  super* 
intendsnl  of  her  music.  Baltaxarini  contributed 
P’^afly  to  the  amusement  of  the  Royal  family  and 
O'bility  in  snggesdng  plans,  machinery  and  decora- 
lioDs  for  ballets  and  entertainments,  with  dramatic 


representation*,  and  Henry  111.  having  in  1581  mar¬ 
ried  his  favourite  minion,  Joyeuse,  to  Mademuisellt 
de  Vandeniont  sister  to  his  queen,  the  kingdom  wa* 
almost  ruined  by  the  expenses  of  balls,  masquerades, 
tilts  and  tournaments  the  expense  of  which  was  estim¬ 
ated  at  four  millions,  one  sii;g)e  f<  te  laving  cost  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  or  six  million  of 
Livres.  1'he  queen  likewise  in  honour  of  her  sister's 
nuptials  gave  an  eDtertainment  at  the  Louvre,  in 
which  was  exhibited  a  ballet,  called  Certs  and  her 
Xymph  with  exquisite  music  composed  by  Leland  le 
.leune.  T  he  famous  Piedmontese  performer  invented 
the  entrees  of  the  ballet,  in  which  were  blended 
together  poetry,  music  and  dancing. 

A  great  number  of  Italian  musicians  had  followed 
Catherine  de  Medicis  into  France,  and  then  it  was 
that  the  French  began  to  change  their  rude  and  sim¬ 
ple  mcaMire  to  imitate  the  Italians  both  in  vocal  and 
instrumenta]  music,  this  music  gave  expression  to 
their  pageants,  and  tinctured  them  with  a  softness 
and  grace  hitherto  unknown  t  it  gave  to  the  native 
•ppgbtliness  of  their  dances  an  ease  and  elegance 
which  were  only  wanting  te  render  the  French  the 
best  dancers  in  Europe.  The  dancing  at  the  costly 
fete  giv«n  by  the  queen  of  Henry  III.  was  luperb,  as 
may  ba  easily  judged  by  the  times  which  have  been 
preserved,  and  which  were  all  accented,  phrased,  and 
marked  with  equal  symmetry  to  those  of  the  present 
times. 


mi:  I’WO  G'..AUA;i. 

Musical  controversies  in  Berlin  have  been  carried 
on  with  more  heat  and  .animosity  than  eUewhere  ; 
indeed  there  are  more  critics  and  theorii-ts  in  this  «  it.y, 
than  practitioners ;  which  has  not,  perhaps,  either 
refined  the  taste,  or  fefl  the  fancy  of  the  pertormerv. 

I  nHi<9  not  quit  Berlin  without  a  more  paiticuiar 
mention  of  the  two  Grauns,  than  I  have  hitherto  had 
occasion  to  make  ;  perhaps,  in  speaking  of  these  com¬ 
posers,  the  fairest  way  would  be  tw  give  the  reader 
two  characters  of  each,  the  one,  that  of  their  parti¬ 
sans  and  admiren  in  Berlin,  and  the  other,  drawn 
from  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  those  whom  neither 
habit  or  authority  have  infiiiencrd.  but  who  examine 
their  production*,  with  as  little  preju  dice  as  they 
would  those  of  an  anonymous  composer. 

The  works  of  the  chapel-master  Grann,  arc  very 
numerous  ;  before  his  arrival  at  Berlin,  he  set  three 
or  four  operas  in  the  German  laivgnage  at  Brunswick, 
but  the  words  were  bad,  and  it  is  not  f.iir  to  judge 
of  Ills  genius  by  tliose  early  productions. 

He  composed  fer  the  Berlin  theatre,  in  the  space  of 
fourteen  years,  fr^m  1742  to  1758,  twenty-seven  Ital¬ 
ian  operas  ;  and  for  the  church,  a  Te  Deem,  amt  a 
Passione,  besides  miscellaneous  productions  of  less 
importance,  as  odes  and  cantatas,  with  the  overture 
and  recitatives  of  the  pastoral  ..pera  of  Galatea,  of 
which  his  majesty.  Quanta,  and  Nichelman,  set  the 
songs. 


It  is  related  of  Faustina,  the  celebrated  singer, 
and  wife  of  Hasse,  that  in  her  way  through  Paris 
to  England,  being  carried  to  the  serious  French  ope¬ 
ra,  she  remained  silent  for  a  full  hour,  and  then  cried 
ovit  “flul  srAen  shall  set  hate  an  So  confound¬ 

ed  then  were  airs  and  recitatives  at  this  theatre.  The 
Ballet  at  the  fete  given  at  the  nuptials  of  Joysuse, 
was  long  before  the  invention  of  recitative. 

All  Professor!,  however,  regard  Baltasarini  as  an 
excellent  musician,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  did  not  compose  the  music  for  the  above  ballet, 
but  only  acted,  on  that  occasion,  as  ballet  master. — 
The  instruments  employed  in  the  service  of  their  mu¬ 
sic  were  des  Orgnes  dances  In  the  osual  hall  of  the 
building  were  placed  ten  bands  of  mnsic  of  different 
kinds,  and  the  instruments  mentioned  are  hautboys, 
cornets,  sackbuts,  violencellos,  lutes,  lyres,  flutes  and  j 
the  flageolet  played  by  Le  Sieur  Jurigny,  its  first  j 
inventor.  The  bands  made  op  of  these  instruments  i 
served  sometimes  as  echoes  to  the  singors.  There  - 
were  other  performers  for  the  interludes,  or  pieces  | 
between  the  songs.  Ten  violins  came  in  five  of  a  j 
side,  to  play  the  first  entree  of  the  ballet,  these  did  | 
not  accompany  the  singers,  bat  srere  merely  for  the  j 
dances.  I 


This  composer  died  at  Berlin  1759,  at  which  ti.iie 
innumerable  poems  and  panegyrics  were  written  to 
bis  memory.  Among  the  critical  Letters  tonieming 
.Music,  published  by  M.  Marpurg,  there  is  an  address 
to  M.  Freid.  Wilhelm  Zacharia,  the  celebrated  poet 
and  musician  of  Brunswick,  recommending  the  death 
of  Grann  to  his  muse.  No  great  stress  can  be  laid 
on  panegyrics  ;  however,  there  are  few  of  Graun's 
admirers,  who  are  not  ready  to  burn  with  fire  and  fag¬ 
got  all  those  who  dare  to  doubt  of  thU  author's  ve¬ 
racity. 

“  Graun.  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  German 
rouse,  the  noble  master  of  sweet  melody,  is  now  no 
more  !  creator  of  his  own  taste,  he  spoke  not,  but  to 
our  hearts  ;  tender,  soft,  compassionate,  elevated, 
fiompous,  and  terrible,  by  turns  ; — he  could  force 
tears  of  admiration  from  us,  at  bis  pleasure  ;  an  artist, 
who  made  no  other  use  of  art,  than  to  imitate  nature, 
in  the  mo<t  pleasing,  and  expressive  manner  ;  each 
stT'ke  of  hi*  pencil  was  equally  perfect,  full  of  inven¬ 
tion,  and  of  new  ideas,  bis  genius  was  inexhaustible. 
The  mode)  of  sacred  music,  and  in  the  theatre  inimi¬ 
table  !  a  man  who  commanded  our  affections,  not  or* 
ly  by  hit  talents,  but  by  his  virtues,  of  fritnd«hip^ 
probity,  and  patriotism  ;  no  mas  was  ever  so  univeT 
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v.llj  Ja:iiifi(”(j  li.e  whole  nation,  from  the  king,  to 
t!.i-  lowett  of  liis  subjects.” 

Now  to  rcvcr<<;  iljc  medal  ;  it  is  denied,  by  tiie  oth- 
t-r  party,  tiiat  (Jraiiii  was  the  creator  of  his  own  taste, 
wliich  is  the  t:i«(e  of  \  inci  ;  they  deny,  that  he  is  er- 
<  r  pompous  or  terrible,  but  say,  that  an  even  tenor 
runs  through  all  Ids  works,  wliich  never  reach  the 
'Ubliine,  though  the  tender  and  graceful  are  frequent¬ 
ly  found  in  them';  they  are  equally  unwilling  to  su**- 
eenbe  to  his  great  invention,  or  the  originality  of  his 
ideas  ;  aiicf  think  that  still  more  perfect  models  of  sa¬ 
cred  music  may  be  found  in  the  cborusscs  of  Handel, 
•ltd  the  airs  and  duos  of  Pergolese  and  Jomelli  :  nor 
can  they  well  compr*  hend,  how  that  composer  can 
be  called  intmUahU,  who  is  himself  an  imitator. 

The  collcert-nla^te^  John  Gottlib  Graun,  brother 
to  the  opera-coinpoier,  his  admirers  say,  “  was  one 
of  the  greatest  perforuiers  on  tlie  violin  of  his  time, 
and  most  assuredly,  a  composer  of  the  frst  rank  ;  his 
overtures  and  symphonies  are  majestic,  and  his 
concertos  are  masterpieces,  particularly  those  for  two 
violins,  in  which  he  has  united  the  .most  agreeable 
melody,  with  all  the  learning  that  the  art  of  counter¬ 
point  can  boast ;  he  has  likewise  frequently  set  the 
Salre  Hfgma^  and  composed  masses,  which  arc  ren¬ 
dered  grand  and  noble  by  simplicity  and  good  melody, 
even  in  the  most  laboured  parts.” 

Itut  less  quarter  is  granted  to  his  master,  by  the 
:t(!ffli  ers  of  more  modern  music,  than  to  his  brother  ; 
they  often  find  his  overtures  and  symphonies  too  like 
those  of  l.ully,  and  too  full  of  notes  to  produce  any 
other  etfcct,  when  played  at  Berlin,  than  that  of  stun¬ 
ning  the  hearers  ;  and  in  his  conoettos  and  church 
music,  when  that  is  not  the  case,  the  length  of  each 
movement  more  immoderate,  than  Christian  pa¬ 
tience  can  endure. 

Perhaps  the  truth  may  lie  between  these  two  opin¬ 
ions  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  chapel-master  Graun, 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  was  seldom  allowed 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  genius. 

It  was  not  at  first  my  intention  to  detain  my  reader  ! 
so  long  in  Berlin,  and  its  environs  ;  but  the  musical 
performances  in  his  Prussian  majesty's  dominions, 
have  been  so  much  celebrated  during  his  reign,  that 
they  merited  a  particular  investigation  ;  it  is  now^ 
however,  time  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  and  it  would 
be  the  highest  injustice  to  deny,  that  Berlin  has  long 
iiad,  and  still  has,  a  great  number  of  individuals 
among  the  musical  professors,  whose  abilities  are 
great  and  striking  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  gfural 
and  national  style  of  composition  and  performance,  it 
seems  at  present,  to  be  formed  so  much  upon  one 
model,  that  it  precludes  all  invention  and  genius. 

if  would  be  equally  rutioual  to  suppose, 
that  tbe  blood  of  a  Quant/  or  a  Graun,  if  injected  in¬ 
to  the  veins  of  anoiiier  cuiiqiosir,  would  circulate 
better  than  his  own,  as  to  iiuagiiie,  tliat  their  ideas 
and  thou'jrhti,  when  he  has  adopted  them,  will  suit 
him  bitter  than  Ihoi-o  which  he  hat  reccired  from 
nature* 

Burney's  .Musical  Tour. 


Never  wound  the  feelings  of  a  friend  for  the  sake 
•f  a  witty  saying.  But  endeavour  that  the  object  of 
your  wit  shall  be  at  well  pleated  at  any  of  your  au¬ 
ditors. 


-  No.  5 

While  the  English  have  been  thus  left  to  tbe 
choice  of  adopting  the  tuition  of  Italy,  or  of  exploring 
their  own  way,  and  of  forming  a  system  and  a  nomen¬ 
clature  for  themselves,  the  Italians  have  long  since 
settled  a  classification  according  to  passions  and  sen- 
tiinents  .‘—besides  the  old  form  of  the  cantata,  which 
embraces  almost  every  variety,  and  besides  recitative, 
both  simple  and  accompanied, — they  have  divided 
their  opera  into  four  distinct  species  of  air  :  1.  Aria 
cantabiie.  2.  Aria  di  portamento.  3.  Aria  di  mezzo 
carattere.  4.  Aria  parlante.  5.  Aria  di  bravura'— di 
agilita. 

The  first  called  cantabiie,  as  if  it  alone  were  tong, 
allows  only  such  images  as  are  pleasurable,  moderate¬ 
ly  pathetic,  or  soothing.  Subjects  of  dignity,  but 
calm,  and  not  disturbed  by  passion,  form  the  division 
of  the  second.  The  third,  as  its  name  imports,  is 
consonant  with  various  sentiments  that  do  not  rise 
either  to  the  suavity  of  the  first,  or  the  importance  of 
the  second.  The  fourth  takes  up  expression  where  | 
the  third  leaves  it,  and  branches  into  the  several  d«-  ^ 
grees  of  passion— which,  however,  the  Italians  treat 
as  species  of  this  genius,  under  names  that  indicate 
the  nature  and  force  of  each— sneh  ar  aria  agitata,  aria 
infuriaia,  tcc.  The  last  is  chiefly  designed  to  dis¬ 
play  the  agility  of  tbe  singer,  and  implies  little  more 
than  rapid  executiou. 

Such  are  the  distinctions  by  which  the  school  of 
Italy  marks  the  shades  and  gradations  of  intellectual 
impressions  in  the  more  serious  music,  and  the  de¬ 
gree  and  kind  of  ornament  are  strictly  and  justly  ap¬ 
portioned  to  each  separate  division  in  style.  It  is  a 
vulgar  error  to  believe,  as  the  million  ef  mere  English 
hearers  do  believe,  that  tbe  Italians  embroider  and 
I  overload  their  singing  with  random  flourishes.  The 
I  reverse  is  the  fact.  They  apportion  and  appropriate 
graces  with  tbe  nicest  understanding  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  character  of  oech  composition  ;  they  even  trans¬ 
mute  the  manner  of  giving  the  same  passages  '*  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,”  with  an  inge¬ 
nuity  and  delicacy  very  imperfectly  understood  or 
enj<iyed  by  the  less  sensitive,  or  lest  judicious  music¬ 
ians  of  other  ooiintries.  The  glide  for  portamento,  a« 
it  hat  lately  been  erroneously  termed,;  is  the  only 
grace  that  it  nearly  universal  in  its  application,  and 
it  is  the  continnal  use  of  this  method  of  anticipating 
notes,  and  approximating,  as  it  were,  the  distance  of 
remote  intervals,  that  principally  disturbs  the  English 
sense  of  propriety,  and  renders  Italian  singing  so  nau¬ 
seous  and  affected  as  it  seldom  fails  to  appear  at  first 
to  unaccustomed  ears.  This  ornament  infects  and 
corrupts  what  Englishmen  consider  the  energy,  puri¬ 
ty,  and  plainness,  which  constitute  the  elocution  and 
the  eloquence  of  vocal  art ;  these  they  spoil,  our 
eountrymen  have  tbovigh,  with  a  whine  little  better 
than  that  of  the  conventicle,  or  the  drawl  of  the 
stage  ;  and  they  deform  and  diminish  the  expression 
of  the  passion  by  affectation  and  effeminacy.  That 
these  opinions  are  the  consequences  ef  predilections, 
or  prejudices,  entirely  national,  we  may  gather  from 
the  universal  adoption  of  the  Italian  method  by  other 
countries,  and,  indeed,  from  the  favour  in  which  Ital¬ 
ian  music  is  gradually  rising  in  England  ksclC  Wheth¬ 
er  they  are  just  irill  be  proved  by  time.  According 


to  the  received  opinions  of  the  ablest  masters,  the 
glide  has  little  or  no  plaoe  in  English  singing.  Per¬ 
haps  the  truth  lies  between  these  opposite  lines  of 
practice.  Another  ornament,  the  shake,  it  used  by 
the  Italians  much  more  sparingly  than  by  tbe  Eogliih, 
and  with  greater  effect.  Its  adaption  to  expression 
is  varied  by  augmenting  the  velocity  of  tbe  turns, 
from  the  slowest  succession  to  the  swIRest  iteration 
while  the  increased  or  diminished  quantity  of  volume, 
as  well  as  the  plaintive  colouring  of  the  tone,  convey 
to  it  the  rapturous  expression  of  joy,  the  milder  and 
sweeter  effect  of  tranquil  pleasure,  or  the  saddest 
nightingale  plaint  of  divine  melancholy.  The  Ital¬ 
ians,  however,  as  we  have  just  said,  use  this  beautiful 
grace  far  more  sparingly  than  the  English,  and .  with 
an  effect  almost  uuknown  to  us,  because  we  neglect 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with,  and  to  cultivate  tbe  pow¬ 
er  of  marking  those  gradations  which  bestow  upon  the 
shake,  its  power  over  passion.  At  the  same  time,  the 
frequency  and  coarseness  of  its  application,  in  En¬ 
glish  songs,  brings  it  by  too  much  familiarity  into 
contempt. 

The  Italians  also  possess  a  species  of  composition, 
and  of  execution,  in  tbe  comic  tongs,  and  comic  con¬ 
certed  pieces,  to  which  the  Bnglith  are  total  stran¬ 
gers.  We  are  disposed  to  think,  that  the  progress  of 
Italian  music,  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  these  delightful,  and,  to  English  execu¬ 
tion,  very  diflicult  novelties. — After  the  diffusion  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  language  of  Italy,  we  are  inclin¬ 
ed  to  believe,  that  the  new  sensations,  conjured  up 
by  these  pieces  ,  have  been  the  most  efficient  instru¬ 
ments  of  bring  ing  over  the  severe  Mr-  John  Bull  U 
listen,  first  with  complacency,  and  lastly  with  de¬ 
light,  to  the  gabble  and  squalls  (at  he  once  thought 
them)  of  the  Signors  and  the  ignores.  Mott  of  our 
comic  songs  are  at  best  coarse,  not  to  say  vulgar : 
they  too  often  depend,  for  effect,  on  the  lowest  buf¬ 
foonery.  The  Italian  language,  with  its  soft  and 
smooth  syllables,  sprinkled  with  continual  vowek,  af¬ 
fords  an  opportunity  for  tlie  most  rapid  enunciation, 
which,  our  rough  consonants  will  not  permit.  Hence 
velocity  of  articulation  it  made  an  elegant  substitute 
for  tbe  clumsy  humor  of  an  English  comic  song ;  and 
an  agreeable  and  striking  melody  is  thus  conveyed 
and  associated  in  a  manner  that  mingles  pleasure  and 
surprise  in  almost  equal  quantities  :  the  comic  style  is 
thus  purified  of  all  its  grossnest,  and  exalted  by  the 
spirit,  vivacity,  and  beauty  of  tbe  harmonies  and  mel¬ 
odies  which  this  expedient  enables  the  composer  to 
unite.  We  deubt,  greatly,  whether  it  will  be  ever 
w{tbin  the  power  of  our  countrymen  to  adopt  this 
gi«at  improvement,  because  tbe  language  seemo  to 
place  a  bar  against  it,  removeanle,  if  at  at  all,  only  by 
the  most  diligent  care  and  study  in  the  selection  sf 
words — a  vigilence  and  toil  greater  than  our  writers 
of  Operas  are  disposed  to  exert. 

In  the  Italian  operatic  compositions,  besides  those 
grand  distinctions  applicable  to  the  passions  whkh 
thn  stage  of  Italy  addresses,  we  meet  with  modes  of 
expression  purely  national,  the  proper  feeling  Of 
which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  long  and  familiar  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  manners  of  the  people.  Tbtir 
magnificence  is  not  our  magnificence,  their  Iot*  ^ 
not  our  love,  their  sorrow  not  our  sorrow. 

TO  BJC  COXTIHUKS- 


i 


CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

“December,  lait  of  monthe,  but  beet  who  gave 
A  Chriet  to  outn— a  Saviour  to  the  slave  ; 

While,  falxeljr  grateful,  man  at  the  full  feast, 

Jo  do  God  honour,  makes  himself  a  beast 

This  Festival  is  derived  from  the  Latin  *  Chrutt 
Jlfiiia'  the  Mass  of  Christ,  and  was  undoubtedlj  cel¬ 
ebrated  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianitj.  St  Gre- 
jorj  terms  it  the  s/ /ei/tta/s,’  and  St.  Chrj- 

lostom*  ifie  chief  of  alifettivalt' 

**The  Meteor  of  the  Morthy'**  contains  the  fcllowiog 
virid  and  faithful' Fortrait  of  ancient  Christmas  cere- 
Booies. 

On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rung ; 

On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung ; 

That  oalj  pight,  in  all  the  year. 

8aw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 

The  damsel  doomed  her  kirtle  sheen  ; 

The  hall  was  dressed  with  holy  green  : 

Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry>men  go. 

To  gather  in  the  misletoe. 

Then  open  wide  the  baron’s  ball 
To  vassal,  tenant,  rerf,  and  all ; 

Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside. 

And  ceremony  doffed  his  pride. 

The  heir,  with  roses  in  bis  shoes. 

Might  that  night  village  partner  choose ; 

The  lord  underogating  share 
The  vulgar  game  of  ’post  and  pair.’ 

All  hailed,  with  uncontrolled  delight, 

And  general  voice,  the  happy  night. 

That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown. 

Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied. 

Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide  ; 

The  huge  hall-table’s  oaken  face, 

Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace. 

Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  ’squire  and  lord. 

Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn 
By  old  blue-coated  serving-m;iu  ■, 

Then  the  grim  boar’s  head  fhown’d  on  high. 
Creased  with  bays  and  rosemary. 

Well  can  the  green-garhed  ranger  tell 
How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  feD 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore. 

And  all  the  baitinr  af  the  boar. 

The  wssscl  round  in  rood  brown  bowls. 
Garnished  with  rihbans.  blithly  trowls. 

There  huge  surloin  reeked  :  hard  by 
Plum  porridre  stood,  and  Christmas  pie  ; 

Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce, 

At  such  lyrh  tide,  her  savonry  goose. 

Theft  came  the  uierrv  masquers  in. 

And  carols  roared  with  blithesome  din  ; 

If  nnmelodions  was  the  song. 

It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 

Wbolisis,  may  in  their  mumming  tea 
Tracei  of  ancient  mvrtery ; 

White  shirts  supplied  the  masqurrade, 

And  smutted  cheeks  the  risort  made  ; 

But  0  !  what  masqnera  richly  dirht 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  lieht ! 

Enehnd  was  merry.  Fngland,  when 
Old  Christmas  broiirht  his  sports  again, 

’Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mirhtiest  ale, 
’Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale; 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man’s  heart  thro’  half  the  year. 


OR, 

.  _  MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCES. 

^BOSTOJf,  SjiTURDAY,  DEV.  23,  182a  ' 

THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  OR.ATORIO. 

The  earliest  efforts  of  musical  science,  owe  their 
origin  to  the  learning  and  industry  manifested  by  the 
followers  of  the  Christian  church,  to  them  are  we  in- 
dtjbted  for  the  bulk  of  those  inventions  which  first 
methodized  the  knowledge  of  harmony,  and  after¬ 
wards  preserved  and  continued  it.  When  we  look 
back  upon  those  past  ages,  the  numberless  musicians 
who  have  devoted  Ihemaeivcs  to  this  department,  at 
all  times  a  favourite  vehicle  of  musical  gratification  to 
the  world  in  general,  it  will  not  be  marvellous  to  find 
many  who  have  trod  the  same  path,  but  in  the  most 
favoured  compositions  of  Haydn,  Moaart  and  Bee¬ 
thoven,  ws  discover  a  new  sera  in  oratorial  composi¬ 
tion.  In  those  arts  which  address  themsslvcs  to  the 
imagination  as  well  as  to  the  senses,  it  vrill  be  obvious 
that  there  mutt  be  a  continual  progression,  according 
to  the  delicacy,  strength  extension  and  polish  of  that 
directing  faculty  which  enlarges  the  bounds  of  our 
perceptions,  and  affords  us  fresh  means  of  enjoyment. 
If  we  examine  the  productions  of  any  class  of  artists, 
in  ail  ages  and  countries,  we  shall  find  their  works 
adrancing  gradually  with  the  intellectual  acquire¬ 
ments  of  the  times  and  nations  in  which  they  live, 
and  we  shsdl  see  that  genius,  though  it  always  pre¬ 
cedes,  novertheless  precedes  at  no  immeasurable  dis¬ 
tance  as  it  commonly  represented,  the  general  march 
•f  those  minds  for  which  its  powers  are  exercised. 

We  attended  the  two  first  oratorios  of  the  HaxDKi. 
and  Hatd*  Socixtt,  and  while  we  avow  our  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  defects  of  the  former,  we  are  equally  as 
ready  to  express  out  approbation,  and  have  much 
satisfaction  from  the  pleasure  we  derived  from  the 
latter  in  common  with  a  very  crowded  auditory.  On 
this  latter  occasion  (bur  original  compositions  wers 
produced,  the  first  ”  Far  from  the  trsrU”  the  music 
and  accompaniments  by  Mr.  B.  Holt,  were  pleasing 
appropriate  and  effective,  the  second  ^^Htar  my  try” 
an  expressive  duet  in  the  minor  mode  by  Mr.  Hay, 
—we  think  these  pathetic  strains  would  have  been 
more  feelingly  enforced  by  full  orchestra  accompani- 
menta,  we  hope  to  bear  this  effusion  repeated,  and 
make  no  doubt  the  singers  will  feel  themselves  more 
conversant  with  their  subject,  we  are  however  of 
opinion,  sopranos  would  render  this  duct  more  ex¬ 
pressive,  and  make  it  more  interesting. 

“  When  marehaWd  on  tht  mighty  pkun,”  from 
Henry  Kirk  White,  is  a  musical  composition  from 
the  ever  ready  pen  of  Mr.  Frederick  Granger, 
wherein  he  has  varied  the  instrumental  accompani¬ 
ments  with  much  judgment  and  effect,  nor  can  we 
omit  noticing,  the  feeling,  and  taste  displayed  in 
the  execution  exhibited  by  the  pleasing  soprano  who 
gave  this  song  with  much  expression.  ’’Penes  and 
holy  Lift."  by  Mn.  Rowion,  though  last,  in  the  or- 
dtr  of  performance  was  not  least  in  effect  and  style, 
we  have  often  noticed  Mr  Brays  musical  effusions, 
and  think  he  has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  this  melo¬ 
dy.  or  its  execution  by  the  young  alto,  we  conceive 


we  should  do  an  act  of  injustice  to  hi.«  patron,  and 
friend*,  in  passing  over  in  silence  the  style,  tiste  and 
feeling  he  has  infused  into  the  mind  of  this  instance 
of  musical  precocity,  we  can  witli  propriety  apply  the 
words  of  the  Poet. 

•‘What  passions  cannot  music  raise  and  quell ; 

When  ******  strikes  the  chorded  shell. 

Th’  enraptured  am'ienoe,  attentive  round, 

All  listening  eager,  on  their  faces  fell. 

To  worship  the  ceiestial  sound  ! 

Less  than  a  seraph,  they  thought  there  could  not 
dwell. 

Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell, 

That  sung  so  stceetly,  and  so  well." 

This  evening’s  performances  closed  with  that 
ehef  (Totvre  of  Brethoren,  the  last  chorus  in  the 
Mount  of  olives  “.Voir  the  work  of  man's  redemption" 
we  hope  this  work  will  be  performed  entire.  This 
author  has  discovered  that  Handel,  Haydn  and  Mo- 
;  sari  aloue  have  followed  nature,  yet  he  explores  Uie 
hidden  treasures  of  harmony  with  a  vigour  superior 
to  either,  the  dark  tone  of  his  mind  is  in  unison  with 
that  solemn  style,  which  the  service  of  the  church 
requires,  and  the  gigantic  harmouy'which  he  wields 
enables  him,  to  execute  by  sounds  a  terror  hitherto 
unknown.  _ 

*Mr.  James  F.  Sharp. 

MU?»1CAL  NOTTCKa^ 

NEW-YEARS  ODE. 

Thomas  Badger,  jun.  at  tlie  Euterpeiad  Office,  No. 
j  19,  Merchants-row,  proposes  to  publi«h  an  appropri¬ 
ate  Ode,  for  the  New-Year;  the  music  by  the  late 
I  .Samuel  Webbe,  F.-q.  words  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  New- 
j  ton.  Singing  Choirs  will  be  supplied  at  one  dollar 
per  dozen,  or  twelve  and  an  half  cents  single. 

The  above  will  be  ready  for  delivery  this  dajr» 

Mr.  Hay  has  just  published  an  origifia)  .Air,  of  hir 
own  composition,  at  sung  by  Mr.  Sharp,  at  the 
Philharmonic  Society’s  Concerts,  entitled  **  Thy 
Cheek  hat  borrowed  from  the  Rose"  for  sale  at  the 
Franklin  Music  Warehout,  No.  6,  Milk*  street. 

!  - 

Mr.  5  Wood  will  publish  on  Monday  moraiog, 
,,  Peace  and  Holy  Lore,"  written  by  Mrs.  Rowton, 
music  by  Mr.  J.  Bray,  as  sung  at  the  last  Oratorio,  by 
Master  Ayling. 

Mr.  Cartwright’s  exhibition  on  the  Musical  Gh.*- 
see  continues  to  give  much  satisfaction  and  deliglit. 
His  audiences  are  numerous  and  fashionable. 

CELEBRATION  CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

The  festivities  ofChristmas  Day,  will  be  eelebratr- 
on  Monday  25,  instant  at  the  several  Episcopal  chur¬ 
ches.  Divine  service  commences  at  10  o’clock. — 
We  understand  appropriate  selections  of  music  will 
be  performe  at  Trinity  church  under  the  guidance 
and  direetiou  of  Mr.  lames  F  Sharp — at  St.  Paul’s 
church  by  Mr.  J.  Hiiutington — and  at  Chriet  church, 
by  Mr.  Smallidge. 

IMPBip— — — — PPPi— 

BOSTOiY  THEATRE. 

- ooooo‘f:."ooooo~— 

ON  TUESDAY  EVENING,  Dec.  26, 

Will  be  presented  th#  Tragedy,  called 

GKORBK  B.\KNWELL. 

To  which  will  be  added 
CINDLRILLA,  (JR  THE  LITTLE 
GLASS  SLIPPER. 


0 
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THE  BOU(lUET, 


MISCELLANY. 


f  l-re  flotf'rt  unnumber'd  thrtr  culors  uni/e, 

Sutiif  pink\  and  sonu  purple, tome  hivr  and  tome  while, 
Some  Jamatk,  some  yellow,  tome  ^rern  and  tome  red, 
’J'fmr  fragrance  ailernate  difftuirely  *lted. 

FOR  CHRISTM-'S. 

From  the  Aift  of  Faletline. 

The  night  wa?  moonless  : — Jiifi.iiiV  shcj'hcrd*  kept 
'I’ljeir  starlight  watch  :  their  tlur-k:.  ariniiiJ  them  ikpt. 
To  lieaven’s  bine  fielJ  their  wak*rfi!l  eye*  were  turn’d, 
And  to  the  fires  that  there  eternal  bnin’d. 

Those  aiiirc  regions  had  been  penpltd  long 
With  fancy’s  children,  by  the  sous  of  song  : 

And  there,  the  simple  shepherd,  conning  o'er 
11  is  humble  pittance  of  t'haldean  lore. 

Saw,  in  the  stillness  of  a  starry  night 

The  Swan  and  F'agle  wing  their  silent  flight  ; 

And,  from  thcir  spangled  pinions,  as  they  flew, 

On  Israel’s  vales  of  verdure  shower  the  dew  : 

Saw  there,  the  brilliant  gems  that  nightly  flare. 

In  the  thin  mist  of  Berenice's  hair  ; 

And  there,  Bootes  roll  his  lucid  wain. 

On  sparkling  wheels,  along  the  etlierial  plain  ; 

And  there,  the  Pleiades,  in  tuneful  gvre. 

Pursue  forever  the  star-studded  Lyre  ; 

And  there,  with  bickering  lash,  heaven’s  Charioteer 
Urge  round  the  Cynosure  his  bright  career. 

tVhile  thus  the  shepherds  watch’d  the  host  of  night. 
O'er  heaven’s  blue  concave  flash’d  a  sudden  light. 
The  unrolling  glory  spread  its  fohls  divine. 

O’er  the  green  hills  and  vales  of  Palestine  ; 

And  lo  !  descending  angels,  hovering  there, 

.‘Stretch’d  their  loose  wings,  and  in  the  purple  air. 
Hung  o’er  the  sleepless  guardians  of  the  fold 
When  that  high  anthem,  clear,  and  strong,  and  bold. 
Oil  wavy  paths  of  trembling  ether  ran  : 

‘‘  (riory  to  God  ; — benevolence  to  man 
Peace  to  the  world  and  in  full  concert  came, 

From  silver  tubes,  and  harps  of  golden  frame, 

The  loud  and  sweet  response,  w  hose  choral  strains 
Lingered  and  languished  on  Judea's  plains. 

Yon  living  lamps,  charm’d  from  their  chambers  blue. 
By  airs  so  heavenly,  from  the  skies  withdrew  ; 

.^11  ? — all,  but  one,  tliat  hung  and  burn’d  alone, 

And  with  mild  lustre  over  Bethlehem  shone. 
Chaldea's  sages  saw  that  orb  afar, 

Glow  uneatinguishud  ’twas  Salvation’s  Star. 


CHRISTMAS  CUSTOM  l.V  NORWAY. 

At  the  festival  of  Christmas  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Norway,  a  sheaf  of  corn  is  placed  on  the  roof  of 
the  house,  that  even  the  sparrows  may  participate  in 
the  eeneral  joy.  We  may  easily  suppose  that  this  aef 
of  chari'y  is  almost  of  itself  sufTicient  to  preserve  the 
existance  through  severe  winters  of  a  very  useful  das- 
of  creatures.  Without  them  the  country  would  b 
almost  uninhabitable,  frain  the  monstrous  number  o 
insects  whieh  are  called  forth  by  the  short,  but  ver 
violent  heat  of  summer,  and  from  which  the  cattb 
in  particular  tr*-  rreat  sulfer  rs.  Thus  benevoleac. 
may  often  originate  in  a  refined  selfishness. 


HANDEL,  AND  THE  MESSIAH. 

The  following  aneedote  is  from  a  friend  of  Handel, 
and  one  who  was  upon  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
him.  He  invited  a  friend  to  dine  with  him,  the  in¬ 
genious,  but  needy  Autlior,  who  compiled  the  words 
of  the  Messiah,  an  admirable  selection.  The  room  in 
which  they  sat  was  a  back  parlour  to  which  a  closet 
with  a  window  was  annexed.  Here  was  a  harpsichord. 
Handel  placed  a  pint  of  Port  before  his  friend  but  re¬ 
tired  frequently  to  the  closet,  exclaiming,  “  I  have  de 
toiight"  (thought).  It  occured  so  often  that  his  friend 
was  in<1nced  to  peep  tlirough  the  key  hole.  He  saw 
Handel  lifting  up  to  his  lips  a  glass  of  wine,  evidently 
hoarded  for  its  rich  flavour,  and  then  carefully  con¬ 
cealing  the  bottle.  The  Author’s  remuneration  for 
the  words  of  the  Messiah,  was,  if  we  recollect  rightly, 
one  Guinea.  Handel  was  a  German,  and  epicurism 
is  there  national.  ^-The  Fonndling  Hospital  receivert 
‘rom  this  Jupiter  of  the  mnsical  Gods  an  Organ,  aud 
a  benefaction  of  JEIO  999,  and  the  profit  arising  to 
various  charities  from  the  performance  of  his  Messiab, 
since  Its  publication  to  the  present,  is  probably  little 
less  th.an  JEIOO  000. — Its  services  to  the  cause  of  pie¬ 
ty  in  the  way  of  impression  cannot  be  inferior.  The 
Messiah  is  one  continual  Scbeckinah— one  unceasing 
“  blaze  of  glory.” 

i  - 

i  The  following  was  written  in  answer  to  a  letter 
received  from  a  musical  Gentleman,  who  expressed 
his  determination  to  remain  in  a  Solo  otate, 

Mr.  Benjamin  Quaver. 

Sir — I  must  confess  the  pemsal  of  your  Letter  filled 
me  with  indignation,  what  an  unharmoniout  wretch, 
to  exult  in  your  lolo  tlale,  you  Bachelors  begin  ac¬ 
tually  to  have  no  grace  in  this  age.  I  am  in  a  mood 
to  assure  you,  if  you  could  meet  with  a  woman  of  a 
similar  compotilion,  with  a  heart  as  well  as  a  head  in 
uniton  with  your  own,  perhaps  you  might  talk  in  a 
different  key,  and  like  to  come  to  a  paute.  1  flatter 
myselr  that  I  have  powert,  especially  when  I  am  tn 
voice,  to  put  the  most  diteordant  temper  in  tune. 

Without  pretending  to  give  myself  airt,  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  say  that  I  am  mistress  of  some  tunet 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  fall  in  with  every  man’s 
play,  of  whatever  materials  he  may  be  composed.  I 
have  studied  every  key  so  much,  that  I  am  fit  to  set  off 
m  coTUert,  in  the  tpiritoto  the  affettuoto,  or  any  other 
tfyle,  and  if  I  should  succeed  in  my  manner,  I  would 
treble  my  endeavours  to  make  harmony,  yet  I  would 
not  have  you  imagine  that  I  intend  to  scrape  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  any  one  that  may  have  a  slur  upon 
iiieir  character.  Now  sir,  I  wish  you  to  fee!  easy  on 
'hat  sci  re,  and  if  after  the  proof  you  have  had  of  my 
musical  talents,  you  feel  an  inclination  to  strike  up 
tn  ortrlure  with  me,  I  shall  be  extn-mely  glad  to 
lind  myself  instrumental  to  your  conversion  from  cel- 
bacy.  Remaining  Sir  Ad  Ltbttum 

Your  very  humble  serv. 

CHARLOTTE  CROTCHET. 

The  Or'g'nal,  to  which  the  above  Letter  is  an  an' 
wer,  has  keen  by  acetdent  mitlatd  in  our  Office.. 
eJditor, 


REDUCED  PRICES. 


On  Wednesday  and  FridayEveninp  December  J7th, 
and  29th, 

MR.  CARTfVRIOHT, 

Will  present  those  who  have  a  taste  for  harmony 
with  an  unrivalled  Performance  on  his  improved, 
grand  set  of 

MUSICAL  GLASSES, 

Which  for  Melody,  EipreMinn,  and  Svreelneu 
of  Tone,  challenge  competition,  in  a  variety 
of  the  most  admired  Composition  of  En¬ 
glish,  Irish  and  Scotch  Melodies 
particularly 

^'•Auld  Robin  Grey.^' 

^'Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  fram'd'^ 

O  /  JS'anny,  wilt  thougang  with  ms  .f*  i  • 

“  Robin  Aduir.'^ 

At  sure  a  pair  was  never  seen.”  P 

“  The  heating  of  the  lind,”  , 

“  Shield's  Orerture  to  the  Poor  Soldier.^' 

“  The  Plough  Boy  ” 

Marshal  Saxe's  Minuet, 
with  Varia’ions,  Sic. 

The  performance  to  commence  at  7,  precisely. 
O^^Tickets  for  sale  at  the  Bar,  and  at  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Music  Warehouse. 


KILEY  S 

VOCAL  MELODIES, 

Being  a  collection  of  American,  English,  Scotcl', 
Irish,  Welch,  Freneh,  Gern  an,  Italian,  Swiss,  Tir 
olese,  Danish,  Swedish,  Turkish,  Hebrew,  and  Chi¬ 
nese  AIRS,  adapted  to  American  W'ords,  and  arran¬ 
ged  for  the  Piano  Forte.  The  poetry  by  Sanael 
W  oodworth,  and  other  native  Bards. 

1  COMDITIOMS. 

Riley ’■  Vocal  Melodies  are  engraved  on  quarts 
plates,  and  published  in  numbers  of  eight  pages  each 
i,t  25  cents  per  number. 

Twelve  numbers  (the  first  of  which  is  now  in 
hand)  will  complete  a  volume,  for  which  a  handsome 
vignette  Title-paj;^  and  Index  will  be  givan,  and  the 
work  bound  gratis  for  subscribers. 

Distant  subscribers  to  pay  one  dollar  in  advance, 
and  remit  the  same  by  Mail — post  paid. 

Address  to  the  Publisher,  E.  Riley,  No-  20,  Chat- 
hara-street,  New-York.  , 

'  City  subsscrifaers  tn  ray  on  the  receipt  of  each 
number.  Fi'eiwe-York,Dee.  10:20. 


MUSIC  ENRAVING. 

GEORGE  BACON,  Music  Engraver  No.  168, 
South  third  stieet,  Philadelphia,  oflers  bis  services  ts 
the  Authors  and  Publishers  of  Music,  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  pledges  himself  to  execute  their  works 
with  elegance  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

Atso—Y'oe  sale.  Music-plates,  and  Music  Punches 
furnished  on  short  notice  Dec.  9tb. 


MUSIC  TUITION. 

MI9S  HEWITT,  Organist  to  the  Handel  snd 
Haydn  Society,  and  of  the  first  church,  solicits  the 
encouragement  of  her  friends  and  the  fiublic  in  her 
nrofession,  as  teacher  of  the  Piano  Fort,  Organ, Harp, 
and  Singing.  Application  to  be  made  at  No.  W 
1  ederaJ-street,  or  at  the  Franklin  Muric  Warehouie, 
No.  6,  Milk-street. 


I 


